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WHAT OTHERS ARE SAYING: 


SOUTH AFRICA 
Comment: 


The European had taught. the 
Native the principle of freedom and 
the nations of Africa stood on the 
threshold of freedom, but in South 
Africa no leader had yet told the 
Native: Let us help you to become 
free, said Prof. L. J. du Plessis of 
Potchefstroom University in a recent 
speech before the Afrikanerkring of 
Melville-Auckland Park, an Afrikaner 
white group in Johannesburg. 

“We should tell them as soon as 
possible that we want to make them 
free. SABRA (The South African 
Bureau of Racial Affairs) did not get 
so far. There is danger of losing votes. 
I am no politician and I do not care 
whether people vote for me or not. 
Africa is going to become free and 
if we do not help, it will become free 
against us and we will be ploughed 
under.” 


Speaking in favor of territorial 
segregation, Prof. du Plessis said: 
“If segregation fails, as possibly it 
ean fail, only integration remains 
and we will have to reconcile ourselves 
to it. But we should leave it as an 
alternative until segregation has 
failed. . 


“We are oppressing (the non- 
Whites) because we do not give them 
freedom, we do not give them a say, 
the franchise, in the country in which 
they work.” 


Reactions: 


“Much of what (Prof. du Plessis) 
claims is not the point of view of the 
National Party but almost the con- 
trary of it... .” 


—Dr. Hendrick Verwoerd, 
Minister of Native Affairs 


“Apartheid supporters . .. will 
almost all agree with Prof. du Plessis 
that the European must help the 
Native to become free provided that 
‘becoming free’ includes the realiza- 
tion of individual and communal po- 
tentialities which are a pre-requisite, 
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according to Western standards, for 

political self-determination.” 
—W. Van Heerdan, editor, 
Dabgreek en Sondagnuus 


“Integration is proceeding apace 
and will soon be irreversible, and free- 
dom is striding down the continent. 
The pace of the ox is not fast enough, 
especially when neither the ox nor his 
driver knows where the wagon is 
going. This clash of ideas and motives 
has come as the Government enter 
their third term and it is likely to be- 
come more intense. Dr. Verwoerd is 
content to dawdle along as he has 
been doing for years, decisive only in 
applying more and more restrictions, 
urgent only in suppressing the restive- 
ness of his wards. Will he be equally 
successful in suppressing the restive- 
ness of his friends, or former 
friends?” 

—The Star, Johannesburg 


The clash between “the politicians 
and theorists of apartheid” is “out 
in the open and will never be able to 
go underground again. Its significance 
for the future of South Africa will be 
great indeed.” 

—Pretoria News 


WEST AFRICA 


. . Professor Kennan’s lectures 


last year, ‘Russia, the Atom and the 
West’, have attracted more attention 
than any piece of political writing 
since the war. 

“The reason is clear: Professor 
Kennan, a former U.S. Ambassador 
to Moscow, was asking and to some 
extent answering, the most important 
question in the modern world: how 
are the Western countries, chiefly the 
U.S.A., to live in peace with the Soviet 
Union? 

* * 

“Mr. Kennan’s observations on re- 
lations between ‘the West’ and ‘under- 
developed’ countries are of the great- 
est interest to West Africa. He con- 
siders it foolish for the British and 
Americans to suppose that Russian 
influences can, or should, be excluded 
from areas like West Africa. Since 
it is inevitable that, because Moscow’s 
immediate purposes embrace ‘a num- 
ber of normal elements’, there will 
sometime be some Russian influence, 
the British and Americans, says Pro- 
fessor Kennan, are preparing in ad- 
vance ‘psychological defeats’ for the 
day when their attitude ‘turns out not 
to be in accord with political reality’. 

“In any case such an attitude is 
unfair to Asian and African leaders 
because it assumes that they can never 
see through Russia’s long-term aims; 
the Americans, in particular, by ‘fuss- 
ing’ make it appear that it is they 
and not the Asian or African coun- 
tries who would lose from Russian in- 
fluence in these areas. 

“In colonial or recently colonial 
countries, Professor Kennan con- 
tinues, there is bound to be interest 


in the Soviet Union, whose ‘star is 
rising’, and who arouses no racial 
resentments. In the long run, how- 
ever, those countries where the Soviet 
Union has no immediate military aims 
will, if not nagged into Russian em- 
brace by insistent American propa- 
ganda, ‘come to rest on the plane of 
their own self-interest’—which must 
mean amicable relations with Western 
countries. 

“Because he sees the problem of the 
relations of Asia and Africa with the 
Western powers as a_ psychological 
one, Professor Kennan rejects the 
idea that £X of economic aid can pro- 
duce Y units of political goodwill— 
the effect is often the opposite—or 
that military measures are relevant. 
Equally, however, he rejects the idea 
that the West has some ‘cosmic guilt’ 
vis-a-vis the rest of the world, to be 
expiated by increasing doses of ‘aid’ 
looked on as a right: ‘The fact that 
certain portions of the globe were de- 
veloped sooner than others is one for 
which I, as an American of this day, 
cannot accept the faintest moral re- 
sponsibility; nor do I see that it was 
particularly the fault of my American 
ancestors, I cannot even see that the 
phenomenon of colonialism was one 
which could be regarded as having 
given rise to any such state of obliga- 
tion. The establishment of the colonial 
relationship did not represent a moral 
action on somebody’s part; it repre- 
sented a natural and inevitable re- 
sponse to certain demands and stimuli 
of the age. It was simply a stage of 
history. It generally took place with 
the agreement and connivance of peo- 
ple at the colonial end as well as in 
the mother country. Nor were the 
benefits derived from this relation- 
ship in any way one-sided. The Marx- 
ists claim, of course, that colonialism 
invariably represented a massive and 
cruel exploitation of the colonial peo- 
ples. I am sure that honest study 
would reveal this thesis to be quite 
fallacious. Advantages, injuries and 
sacrifices were incurred on both sides. 
Today these things are largely by- 
gones. We shall do no good by scratch- 
ing around to discover whose descend- 
ants owe the most to the descendants 
of the other. 

“‘Aid’ given by the West and 
thought by recipient countries to be 
a sign of weakness, guilty conscience, 
or fear of Communism, could only be 
corrupting, Professor Kennan goes on, 
and he rules it out as a device for 
‘combating over the short term, the 
psychological handicaps under which 
Western statesmanship now rests in 
Asia and Africa’. In the short term, 
the only policy for the West, while 
always being ready to help countries 
which showed the will and capacity 
to help themselves, is ‘to relax, to keep 
our composure, to refuse to be fright- 
ened by the Communist alternative, 
to refrain from doing the things that 
make matters worse... .’” 

—A.W.M., reviewing Russia, the 
Atom and the West, by George F. 
Kennan, in West Africa. 
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“CROSSROADS AFRICA” GROUP FLANKS MAYOR WAGNER OF NEW YORK AT CITY HALL RECEPTION 


Student Ambassadors Embark for 


CROSSROADS AFRICA 


FTER a whirlwind week of orien- 

tation that included send-offs by 
Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt and Mayor 
Wagner of New York, sixty Ameri- 
cans, most of them college students, 
along with a staff of 13 project lead- 
ers, left for five West African coun- 
tries, June 24, for a summer of 
touring and working on community 
projects in the first such workshop 
program in Africa. 

“This is no safari,” says Rev. Dr. 
James H. Robinson, Director of the 
project, called Crossroads Africa, “but 
a serious desire to identify with the 
awakening peoples of Africa, to be of 
help to them and to learn from them.” 

Dr. Robinson is pastor and founder 
of the Presbyterian Church of the 
Master and the Morningside Com- 
munity Center in New York. The re- 
ligious leader, who has done extensive 
work with young people on college 
campuses throughout the United 
States and has travelled widely in 
Africa and the Far East, has banded 
together in Crossroads Africa an in- 
terracial, interreligious group. 

Under supervision of the project 
leaders, five teams of twelve were se- 
lected after a stiff competitive exami- 


nation and personal interviews. In 
Africa, one team each is in the French 
Cameroons, Ghana, Liberia, Nigeria, 
and Sierra Leone where they have 
joined with African work campers to 
pitch in on the various projects. These 
include work on a chapel in the Cam- 
eroons, a model village in Ghana, an 
experimental farm, a sewage system, 
repairing and painting a _ college. 
Weekends are spent taking side trips 
through the respective countries, meet- 
ing with officials, villagers, and stu- 
dents. At the end of six weeks, the five 
groups will come together at Kano, 
Nigeria, for a week of evaluation and 
exchanging reports. 


The concept of Crossroads Africa 
was first introduced by Dr. Robinson 
in talks at Occidental College in Los 
Angeles, California, over a year ago. 
He spoke at two assemblies and many 
informal meetings on the “Challenge 
of Africa”, reiterating that just as 
Asia was the problem of his genera- 
tion, Africa would be the problem of 
this generation. 

At the close of the week, just before 
final exams, the campus came alive. 
“The embryo project was born during 
a late evening bull-session,” says Occi- 


dental student John Paden. “The next 
day, half the student body trudged up 
to the school’s Greek Bowl to tell Dr. 
Robinson that we wanted to send ten 
students to live and work in Africa 
the following summer.” 


A hard core of students toiled 
throughout the summer to keep the 
project alive. A newsletter was sent 
to the entire student body, faculty, 
and administration; brochures were 
printed and endorsements sought; let- 
ters went out seeking information on 
Africa, and the nucleus of an organ- 
ization began to take shape. 


Two “momentous” events occurred 
over the summer. Eighteen hundred 
dollars was pledged by the Episcopal 
diocese of Los Angeles to send one 
student, and over $1,000 was con- 
tributed by Occidental students who 
gave a day’s wages to Crossroads 
Africa. 

With the return to school in fall, 
the project mushroomed. A_ publicity 
committee secured personal letters of 
endorsement from Vice-President Nix- 
on, Adlai Stevenson, Ralph Bunche, 
Prime Ministers Azikiwe and Awo- 
lowo, and others. An information com- 
(Continued on Next Page) 
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(Continued from Preceding Page) 
mittee compiled a file of publications 
on every African country. A series of 
meetings was launched, speakers ad- 
dressed the campus, students scoured 
the neighborhood, speaking to local 
churches, service clubs, civic groups, 
and individuals. 


At the end of the school year, the 
students at Occidental had raised over 
$15,000 to send ten students on Cross- 
roads Africa, the largest group in the 
Project from a single college. 

The 39 young men and 21 girls that 
make up the group come from 40 col- 
leges and universities in the U. S. and 
one in Canada, as far flung as Mac- 
Alister in Minnesota, Trinity College 
in Texas, Southern University in Lou- 
isiana, the University of Michigan, 
Harvard, Radcliffe, Brown and Yale. 
Seven participants are professional 
teachers or nurses. The youngest will 
enter college in fall. 

The group raised 64% of their ex- 
penses. No foundation support has 
been given. Some students have schol- 
arships from churches or interested 
individuals. Crossroads Africa gave 
scholarship assistance in some cases. 
Others are paying from $650-$1,000. 
A few are footing the entire $1,650. 

Before leaving for Africa, the stu- 
dents participated in an intensive ori- 
entation week during which they were 
briefed by leading experts on Africa 
and American democracy. The purpose 
of the orientation week was twofold: 
first, to give the students some basic 
information on the countries to be 
visited, so that their stay in Africa 
would become more significant and 
the experiences more readily absorbed. 
And second, to give the students an 


idea of some of the questions that may 
trouble Africans about America, and 
to provide them with essential infor- 
mation that would make them effec- 
tive interpreters of the American way 
of life. 


Among those participating in the 
orientation program were Mrs. Elea- 
nor Roosevelt; Sir Andrew Cohen, 
Permanent United Kingdom Repre- 
sentative on the United Nations Trus- 
teeship Council and former Governor 
of Uganda; Ambassador Charles King 
of Liberia; Mr. Reginald Barrett, Ni- 
geria Liaison Officer in the United 
States; Mr. George Houser, Executive 
Director of the American Committee 
on Africa; Dr. John Noon, from the 
African Division of the United States 
Information Agency; and Dr. Harri- 
son Salisbury, Moscow correspondent 
for the New York Times. 


At the first orientation session on 
June 18, Dr. Robinson emphasized the 
serious purpose of the Project and 
said, “Although we are the largest 
single group of Americans ever to go 
to Africa for a Project such as ours, 
we are still a small band; but we are 
not alone. Behind us are the hundreds 
of those who have us in their prayers 
and are the partners who helped and 
supported us. And before us are the 
thousands in Africa who are awaiting 
our coming with great anticipation. 
Through our efforts and theirs, we 
are about to begin a mighty chain re- 
action on both sides of the Atlantic 
which will lead to fusion rather than 
friction, to understanding rather than 
suspicion, to mutual assistance rather 
than mutual destruction, to confidence 
and hope rather than pessimism and 
despair.” 


MRS. ELEANOR ROOSEVELT extends good wishes to Rev. James H. Robinson, program direc- 
tor, prior to the group's departure from New York. At right are Harrison Salisbury of the New 
York Times and Rabbi Israel Mowshowitz, associate program director. Pictures by Photokraft. 
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Ambassador King of Liberia wel- 
comed the group on behalf of his coun- 
try, saying ““We believe such visits to 
be of paramount importance and can- 
not but result in bringing about better 
understanding of Liberia and her peo- 
ple today, tomorrow and through the 
years.” Ambassador King spoke of 
Liberia’s desire to make her contribu- 
tion to world order on a moral and 
spiritual role. “We Liberians take a 
moral position on every question for 
we believe that it is the only thing 
that will eventually overcome wrong. 
Admittedly, we lack both wealth and 
power ‘to throw our weight around’, 
But not to be powerful enough to dare 
being unworthy does not detract from 
worthiness. In recent years, we have 
seen the mighty fall, and I dare pre- 
dict that if any unworthy giant goes 
too far in its animus, we again will 
see the mighty fall.” 

Dr. Ruth Sloan of Ruth Sloan Asso- 
ciates, an organization that makes in- 
dependent studies of Africa, spoke on 
the developing education patterns in 
West Africa, of its present status and 
future prospects, emphasizing the 
need in all of Africa for better trained 
teachers and technicians. Miss G. Ali- 
son Raymond of the Committee of 
Correspondence, a group concerned 
with women’s organizations through- 
out the world, presented a paper on 
the changing position of the woman 
in West African society, stressing the 
growing part played by women in the 
economic, social and political life of 
West Africa. 

The students were made aware of 
the tremendous social changes going 
on in Africa in a presentation made by 
Professor Hugh H. Smythe of Brook- 
lyn College, which stressed that while 
Africans are taking over some west- 
ern institutions and are utilizing west- 
ern technology, African leaders do not 
think of themselves as black west- 
erners. “They are increasingly aware 
that the nations now coming into being 
on their continent will represent a 
fusion of African culture and western 
civilization. They insist, and rightly 
so, that Africans have cultural tradi- 
tions which should not be destroyed, 
and that there are elements in these 
traditions which should be incorpo- 
rated into the new cultural matrix now 
developing in Africa. Thus all this 
change means, then, that African re- 
construction must be a synthesis of 
the best that Africa can provide sup- 
plemented by the best that the world 
can afford.” 

Sir Andrew Cohen and M. Jacques 
Koscziusko-Morizet, who is France’s 
Permanent Representative to the 
United Nations Trusteeship Council, 
developed for the students a historic 
perspective of British and French co- 
lonial policy in West Africa. Mr. C. 
Vaughan Ferguson, Jr., of the U. S. 
State Department, spoke on United 
States Policy in West Africa. “West 
Africa is a land of the future and the 
aim of your government is to help 
make this future a bright one,” he 

(Continued on Page 14) 
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SALISBURY STREET SCENE 


Turning Point in Southern Rhodesia? 


June Election May Mark Beginning of Race Politics; 
Defeat of Todd a Severe Blow to Africans 


By CARL ROSBERG 


E SOUTHERN RHODESIAN 
general election of June 5th has 
attracted considerable attention 
both within and outside of Africa 
as a yardstick for measuring Euro- 
pean attitudes towards the imple- 
mentation of partnership. 

After a short but intense election 
campaign, which was preceded by 
several months of dissension and 
finally a schism within the Govern- 
ment last April, the predominantly 
European electorate has returned 
to power for another five years the 
United Federal Party now led by 
Sir Edgar Whitehead. However, its 
victory has been a narrow one. It 
won only 17 out of the possible 30 
seats in the Assembly and actually 
received fewer popular votes than 
the Dominion Party, its chief rival. 

By this action the electorate has 
accepted no more than what Rho- 


desians like to call a “middle-of- 
the-road” approach to partnership. 
At the same time there has been 
a decisive rejection of the “moder- 
ately liberal” leadership of the for- 
mer Prime Minister, Mr. Garfield 
Todd, and the revived United Rho- 
desia Party which he headed. In- 
deed, the electorate has excluded 
from the Assembly Mr. Todd and 
all his supporters who sought to 
proceed more rapidly with the inte- 
gration of Africans into the eco- 
nomic and political institutions of 
the Colony. 

On the other hand, the Dominion 
Party, wedded to a policy of ensur- 
ing white supremacy and limiting 
the entry of Africans into the po- 
litical system, has increased its 
parliamentary seats from 5 to 13 
and will now be able to play the role 
of an effective and strong opposi- 


tion in the new Assembly. 

The rejection of Todd’s leader- 
ship, the crushing defeat of the 
United Rhodesia Party, and the 
emergence of the Dominion Party 
as a substantial force are the out- 
standing features of the election. 
As an expression of the attitude of 
the white electorate, they highlight 
the changing context of the politi- 
cal environment in Southern Rho- 
desia. 

In the past, European dominance 
has not been challenged since the 
Matabele and Shona rebellions in 
the 1890’s. Africans accepted their 
status as a conquered people, and in 
1923 internal self-rule was achieved 
by the European community with 
little difficulty. 

The absence of basic conflict, 
either with the British Government 

(Continued on Next Page) 
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(Continued from Preceding Page) 
or with claimant African political 
groups, has given the European 
community a sense of political 
security and a basic willingness to 
continue the old “Cape liberal’ 
tradition. Moreover, despite the 
fact that Southern Rhodesian legis- 
lation and practice with respect to 
the treatment of Africans has been 
similar to South Africa’s, there has 
been a strong belief, particularly 
among political and _ intellectual 
leaders, that “Rhodesia is differ- 
ent.” 


More specifically, the fact that 
European power has been virtually 
unchallenged has permitted and 
fostered the emergence of political 
leaders—of whom Todd was repre- 
sentative—who clearly recognized 
the need and were able to gain sup- 
port for. modification and amend- 
ments to aspects of Rhodesia’s tra- 
ditional policy of segregation. 
Though this leadership has been 
compelled to compromise with those 
more fearful of African advance- 
ment, it has succeeded in giving a 
lead in the Federation towards the 
implementation of partnership. The 
Southern Rhodesia Electoral 
Amendment Bill, which permits a 
considerable increase in African 
participation in the political sys- 
tem, is its most significant achieve- 
ment. 

Other actions concern the de- 
velopment of African education, 
amendments to the Land Appor- 
tionate Act so as to permit Africans 
to acquire homes in certain urban 
areas, and the raising of the mini- 
mum wage rates for Africans in 
the urban areas. 

Furthermore, several attempts 
were made to amend the Industrial 
Conciliation Act, an Act which has 
had the effect of denying African 
workers the right to organize. The 
Todd Government has also en- 
deavored to provide the means by 
which Africans could serve ap- 
prenticeships. (However, so great 
was European opposition that the 
amendments to the Industrial Con- 
ciliation Act had to be referred to 
a Select Committee. ) 

The impact of this leadership 


About the Author 


CARL G. ROSBERG is Research Associate in 
the African Research & Studies Program and 
Assistant Professor of Government at Boston 
University. He spent 1954-55 in East Africa 
on a Ford Fellowship and has made subse- 
quent research trips there for the Boston Uni- 
versity program. Mr. Rosberg wrote the chap- 
ter on politics in Kenya in ‘Transition in Af- 
rica: Studies in Political Adaptation,” just 
published. 
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1958 RESULTS 


Seats in the 
Southern Rhodesian Parliament 


Pre-Election Post-Election 


United Federal Party 
C—) United Rhodesia Party 
GB Dominion Party 

Independent Labour 


upon the African elite during the 
last four critical years has been 
truly significant. It has helped to 
prevent issues from being defined 
in purely racial terms and has 
given encouragement to the idea 
that it may be possible to achieve 
objectives by gradually obtaining 
an increase of influence in the Eu- 
ropean-dominated political system. 
Even though this approach has not 
won universal assent from all Afri- 
can leaders, nonetheless they have 
had to accommodate to it in their 
incipient National Congress and en- 
courage European liberals to take 
part in their organizations. In this 
political situation, many African 
leaders have found it compatible to 
belong to both multiracial and 
specifically African political organi- 
zations. 

Whether or not the results of 
this election will eliminate African 
belief in “partnership” remains un- 
certain. The fact that the United 
Federal Party stood firm on the 
need to amend the Industrial Con- 
ciliation and the new franchise will 
help the forces of partnership. 
Nevertheless, the defeat of Todd’s 
United Rhodesia Party has been a 
severe blow to many African lead- 
ers, for they expected far greater 
support and acceptance of its poli- 
cies among Europeans. That only 
about 3,000 Europeans were willing 
to vote for the United Rhodesia 
Party has tended to convince Afri- 
can leadership that black national- 
ism is “the only way.” 

The importance of the defeat of 
Todd’s United Rhodesia Party to 
the future of partnership resides 
in the removal from effective po- 
litical life of a group of men who 
were convinced that a growing 
number of Africans have the ca- 


pacity to play an intelligent part in 
national affairs. They have argued 
that to deny Africans that oppor- 
tunity would lead Southern Rho- 
desia into a South African racial 
pattern. By accommodating Afri- 
cans as they advanced, racial 
politics and coercive rule could be 
avoided—but concessions had to be 
made now, before Africans saw 
their struggle for advancement in 
racial terms and mobilized the 
masses in revolutionary opposition 
to the political system. 

Nevertheless, despite Todd’s pro- 
fessed willingness to use force 
against African organizations if 
they functioned as instruments of 
intimidation or provocation and de- 
spite his willingness to give ground 
on parts of his legislative program, 
Todd and his supporters increas- 
ingly have lost favor during the 
last year. Although the new South- 
ern Rhodesian franchise bill was 
finally passed in late August, it was 
necessary for him to threaten resig- 
nation in order to get it through. 
It was over the franchise bill that 
serious disagreement first arose. By 
January there was open revolt 
against his leadership with charges 
of “dictatorship” and ‘“one-man- 
rule”. In February he was forced 
to resign and Sir Edgar Whitehead 
assumed the leadership of the 
Southern Rhodesian branch of the 
United Federal Party. 

Todd’s willingness to run the risk 
of leading the electorate was both 
his strength and weakness. He 
sought to convince the electorate of 
the necessity of his policies as he 
went along and to make as few con- 
cessions as possible to the party 
caucus. This was the reverse of the 
strategy of the majority of the 
United Federal Party’s leadership 
who blamed the Todd program for 
a shift of opinion in favor of the 


GARFIELD TODD 
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Party Split and Preferential Ballot 
Save the Day for Sir Edgar 


HE NARROW margin of the 

United Federal Party’s victory 
and the significance of the shift in 
parliamentary power is more sharply 
revealed when the operation of the 
newly adopted optional preferential 
voting system is taken into account. 

(Under the preferential system as 
it operates in Southern Rhodesia, 
voters are allowed to list a second, 
third, etc. choice if they so wish. An 
absolute majority is required, and a 
three-way split is resolved by dropping 
the lowest contender and listing the 
“second choices” on his ballots as 
“firsts” for the two other contenders.) 

Approximately 73 per cent of the 
total registered electorate of 55,084— 
including 1,696 qualified Africans on 
the common roll—voted. 

Although the Dominion Party re- 
ceived the largest popular vote—a 
final total of 46 per cent against the 
United Federal Party’s 43.9 per cent 
and the United Rhodesia Party’s 10 
per cent—the optional preferential 
voting system worked to their dis- 
advantage. 

Thus in four constituencies—Brae- 
side, Lomagundi, Marimba and in the 
Hillside constituency in Bulawayo 
(where the Dominionate candidate, 
Mr. J. Pain, had defeated Sir Edgar 
Whitehead in the April by-election) — 
the Dominion Party lost because of 
the preferential vote. While receiving 
the simple majority of the first prefer- 
ence votes, they failed to gain abso- 
lute majorities. In the allocation of 
the second preference votes of the 
eliminated United Rhodesia Party 
candidate, the standings were re- 
versed, The United Federal Party 
gained the absolute majorities and 
won the four seats. 

Moreover, in all ten constituencies 
where it was necessary to count these 
second preferences, the Dominion 
Party received only 11 per cent of 


Dominion Party. Their answer was 
to go no further than European 
opinion would warrant. It was far 
better to settle for modest legisla- 
tive gains, than to lose control in 
the coming election. To many, the 
failure of Sir Edgar Whitehead to 
win the Hillside by-election was 
evidence that the United Federal 
Party would have no chance of suc- 
cess at the polls if the Todd faction 
remained in the Party. 

The Dominion Party’s ability to 
make a definite bid for power is 
another major feature of the elec- 
tion. At the last general election in 
January 1954 the Party did not 


RESULTS SUMMARIZED 


1954. 
Votes Seats % of Poll 
Independent Rhodesia Party ..................+- 800 0 2.8 
69% of Electorate Voted 
1958 
Votes Seats % of poll 
First Second First 


Preference Preference Total 


Dominion Party ......... 18,142 
United Federal Party .... 16,840 
United Rhodesia Party . 4,663 
Independents ............ 67 


Preference Total 


172 18,314 13 45.7 46.0 


1,224 17,516 17 42.4 43.9 


199 3,991 0 11.7 10.0 


67 0 0.2 0.1 


73% of Electorate Voted 


this vote, while the United Federal 
Party and the United Rhodesia to- 
gether obtained 89 per cent. 

What emerges clearly from the elec- 
tion results is that under the prefer- 
ential voting system, the split in the 
United Federal Party did not appre- 
ciably benefit the Dominion Party, 
and indeed appeared to work to the 
United Federal Party’s advantage. 
Although Todd’s group split off, a de- 
cisive number of voters who gave 
them first preference were recovered 
by the United Federal Party on the 
second count in key constituencies. 

Had the split not occurred, i.e. had 
Todd remained in the United Federal 
Party, the right wing of the party 
would probably have joined the Do- 
minion Party. This would have criti- 
cally decreased the combined voting 
power of the United Federal Party 
and the United Rhodesia Party, and 


exist, though the Confederate 
Party, which polled some 22.3 per 
cent of the votes, did express many 
of the sentiments of those who are 
now supporters of the Dominion 
Party. Though part of the rise of 
the Dominion Party undoubtedly 
stems from the normal erosion of 
popularity of the party in power, 
there are other decisive reasons. 
Important among these has been 
its recognition that to talk bluntly 
of apartheid is unacceptable to the 
majority of Europeans. Thus while 
the Party stands for substituting 
for the present official policy of 
partnership a program which would 


might have enabled the Dominion 
Party to attain control of the As- 
sembly.—C.R. 


How the preferential ballot helped 
the United Federal Party retain con- 
trol of Southern Rhodesia’s Parlia- 
ment: 

Table shows vote in Hillside constit- 
uency, one of four where Dominion 
Party led on first count, lost on sec. 
ond. Had Dominion Party won these 
seats it would have become the gov- 
erning party in Southern Rhodesia. 


First count: 


Mrs. M. Watson (U. F. P.) ..... 510 

Second count: 

Mrs. M. Watson (U. F. P.) .... 701 

646 


guarantee the permanency of white 
supremacy, the issue placed before 
the voter is whether the control of 
Southern Rhodesia is to remain in 
civilized hands. By muting those in 
the Party who publicly adopt the 
language of apartheid and by stress- 
ing the need for an effective oppo- 
sition to offset the lop-sided Gov- 
ernment majorities, the Dominion 
Party has succeeded in the last two 
years in winning several by-elec- 
tions on both the Federal and Ter- 
ritorial level. 

The substantial gains of the Do- 
minion Party in the election makes 

(Continued on Page 10) 
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World Bank Lends Over Half Billion Dollars 
For African Development in Past Eight Years 


W ORLD BANK LOANS to Africa passed the half bil- 
lion dollar mark in recent weeks with separate major 
loans to the Sudan and the Federation of Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland. 
The loan to the Sudan, the Bank’s first to that country, 
was in the amount of $39 million, to be used for railway 
development and some harbor improvement. The agree- 
ment was signed in Washington July 21. <<" 
The loan agreement with the Federation of Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland was signed June 17. This $19 million loan, 


the fourth to the Federation since 1952, will be used to ; 

finance further improvements in the railway system. The ramen wes Arnica es 
Rhodesias and Nyasaland are land-locked and heavily de- oer 
pendent on the railways for both internal transportation Ve Gs 


and for access to the sea. 

It was in 1950 that the World Bank, known more formal- 
ly as the International Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment, turned its eyes toward Africa for the first 
time, marking the occasion by extending two modest de- 
velopmental loans to Ethiopia. 

Since then, the Bank has made a total of 23 loans to 
ten different borrowers for African development. Of the 
$548 million lent to date, nearly half has been earmarked 
for improvement of the continent’s underdeveloped trans- 
port facilities, and over a third has been for expansion of 
electrical facilities. 

The accompanying country-by-country breakdown shows areca 
the scope of the Bank’s African loan program over the 
past decade.—H. K. 


= 
= 
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AMOUNT OF LOAN 


COUNTRY (dollar equivalent) YEAR PURPOSE OF LOAN TERMS* COUNTRY TOTALS 
Algeria $10,000,000 1955 To develop electric power resources. 20 years 
@ 4% % 
$ 10,000,000 
French West $ 7,500,000 1954 To modernize the railway system. 12 years 
Africa @ % 
$ 7,500,000 
Nigeria $28,000,000 1958 To help improve existing railways and 20 years 
construct a new 400 mile northeast @ 5%% 
extension. 


$ 28,000,000 


Ethiopia $ 5,000,000 1950 To rehabilitate and maintain the road 20 years 
system. @ 4% 

Ethiopia $ 2,000,000 1950 To provide foreign exchange for proj- 20 years 
ects financed by the newly established @ 4% 
Ethiopian development bank. 

Ethiopia $ 1,500,000 1951 To rehabilitate and expand the tele- 20 years 
phone and telegraph system. @ 4% 

Ethiopia $15,000,000 1957 To extend and improve the highway 20 years 
system. @ 5% % 

$ 23,500,000 
Sudan $39,000,000 1958 To improve railways and harbors. 20 years 
@ 5% % 


$ 39,000,000 
* In all cases, the interest charges include the customary one per cent statutory commission charged by the Bank and allocated to the Bank's Special Reserve. 
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AMOUNT OF LOAN 


COUNTRY (dollar equivalent) YEAR PURPOSE OF LOAN TERMS COUNTRY TOTALS 
British $24,000,000 1955 To help finance the modernization and 20 years 
East Africa expansion of railways, harbors, and @4%% 
High road transport in Kenya, Uganda, and 
Commission Tanganyika. 
$ 24,000,000 
Ruanda-Urundi $ 4,800,000 1957 To improve highway and harbor facili- 20 years 
ties. @ 5% % 
$ 4,800,000 
Belgian Congo $40,000,000 1951 General support for the Ten Year Plan 25 years 
for Development of the Belgian Congo, @ 42% 
1950-60. 
Kingdom of $30,000,000 1951 To meet the gold and dollar impact of 25 years 
Belgium the Congo Development Plan on the @ 42% 
Belgian economy. 
Belgian Congo $40,000,000 1957 Road construction and improvement’ 18 years 
under the Ten Year Plan. @ 6% 
$110,000,000 
Federation $28,000,000 1952 To assist Southern Rhodesia's Four Year 25 years 
of Rhodesia Development Plan by financing the im- @4%% 
& Nyasaland portation of equipment for expansion 
of electric power production and dis- 
tribution. 
Federation $14,000,000 1953 To assist Northern Rhodesia's Three 19 years 
of Rhodesia Year Development Program for Rho- @4%% 
& Nyasaland desian Railways. 
Federation $80,000,000 1956 To help finance the first stage of the 25 years 
of Rhodesia Kariba Hydro-electric Power Scheme on @ 5% 
& Nyasaland the Zambesi River, and nearly 1,000 
miles of transmission lines. 
Federation $19,000,000 1958 To help finance the continuing program’ ‘18 years 
of Rhodesia of railway modernization. @ 5% % 
& Nyasaland 
$141,000,000 
Union of $30,000,000 1951 To assist in the expansion of the gen- 20 years 
South Africa erating, transmission, and distribution @ 4%, 
facilities of the Electricity Supply Com- 
mission. 
Union of $20,000,000 1951 To expand and improve the Union's 15 years 
South Africa state-owned transport facilities (rail, @3%% 
road, air). 
Union of $30,000,000 1953 To pay for imports of equipment and 10 years 
South Africa goods needed to enlarge the carrying @4%% 
capacity and extend the services of 
South African Railways. 
Union of $30,000,000 1953 To help finance the import of equip- 10 years 
South Africa ment needed for the continuation of @4%% 
the program for the expansion of the 
Union's electrical facilities. 
Union of $25,200,000 1955 To help finance the expansion program _10 years 
South Africa of South Africa Railways and the Har- @42% 
bour Administration. 
Union of $25,000,000 1957 To provide imported equipment and 10 years 
South Africa materials for expansion of railway ca- @ 5%% 


pacity. 


Total for Africa 


$160,200,000 


$548,000,000 


net 
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SOUTHERN RHODESIA ELECTIONS 


(Continued from Page 7) 
it a formidable opposition. Though 
there was only an over-all swing of 
five per cent of the votes to this op- 
position, the Dominion Party is a 
far closer knit opposition than 
emerged from the 1954 election. 
While it has been difficult to discern 
in the election campaign what the 


African Placement Service 


In an effort to increase the effec- 
tiveness of the Institute Placement 
Service, a study of the program was 
prepared recently by the consulting 


firm, Overseas Training and Research, - 


Inc. Reorganization and expansion on 
the basis of this report will enable the 
Service to: 

e secure for African schools more 
teachers specifically qualified 
with two degrees in either 
biology, chemistry, mathematics, 
or physics 

e inform applicants within three 
months if they are acceptable to 
African schools 

e complete placement of candidates 
in less time 

e utilize African school evaluation 
reports prepared by the West 
Africa Office 


Institutions or teaching groups who 
would like to recommend members for 
positions in Africa may inquire for 
full details from Dept. B-12, African- 
American Institute, 1234 20th St., 
.N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 

—R. J. Smyke 


Institute Membership 
Program Discontinued 


At a recent meeting of the Board of 
Trustees, it was decided to discontinue 
the program of membership in the 
African-American Institute. All mem- 
bers have been notified by letter. 
Future applications for membership 
will be returned and the applicant 
advised to submit only the cost of 
subscription to AFRICA SPECIAL 
REPORT. This publication costs only: 

$1 per year, surface (anywhere in 

the world) 

$3 per year, airmail (U.S. Canada) 

$4.90 per year, airmail (Foreign) 
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United Federal Party meant by 
“partnership”, its implementation 
will now be even more difficult. The 
Dominion Party would abolish both 
the Federal and the Southern Rho- 
desia franchise and replace them 
with a franchise having two elec- 
toral rolls: one for “civilized”’ peo- 
ple and one for Africans. Non-Afri- 
cans would be automatically quali- 
fied for the civilized roll, while Afri- 
cans would need to submit evidence 
from 10 civilized persons and a 
magistrate demonstrating that “he 
has lived in a civilized way for 10 
years, is educated, understands the 
implication of liberal democracy, 
and is of good general repute.” 
Fundamentally, however, the Do- 
minion Party relies upon a vast 
and swift immigration program of 
many millions of Europeans in 
order to ensure the permanency of 
white supremacy. 


Southern Rhodesia is the domi- 
nant territory of the Federation. 
Paradoxically, the immediate pros- 
pects for partnership have been 
greater there than in the northern 
protectorates. Under the leadership 
of the Todd Government, a begin- 
ning was made to accommodate the 
rising aspirations and demands by 
Africans for economic advancement 
and a share in social and political 
power. That leadership has now 
been rejected, and a formidable 
body of voters has given its support 
to an apartheid-minded party. It 
is, therefore, very doubtful that 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


AFRICAN ECONOMIC DEVELOP- 
MENT, by William A. Hance (Harper 
& Brothers, New York, 1958; 307 
pages, $4.95) is an economic study of 
tropical Africa, prepared by the 
Council on Foreign Relations. The 
volume originated as research papers 
for the Council’s Discussion Group 
on Economic Development in Africa, 
meeting from 1955-57. The series of 
separate studies includes aspects of 
transportation, the Gezira Scheme, 
the Volta River Project, and Ameri- 
can investment in Liberia. The author 
is Associate Professor of Economic 
Geography at Columbia University 
and specializes in African problems. 


“A NEW SPIRIT of constructive 
criticism is emerging within Afrikan- 
erdom,” Edwin S. Munger writes in 
the latest Foreign Affairs Quarterly. 
His article, “Self-Confidence and Self- 
Criticism in South Africa,” appears 
in the July issue (Council on Foreign 
Relations, New York, $1.50.) 


the new Assembly will be prepared 
to consider further African ad- 
vancement. Indeed, this election 
may come to mark the beginning 
of overt race politics in Southern 
Rhodesia. The task before the gov- 
erning United Federal Party will 
be to convince African leadership 
by action and attitude that they 
have an important role to play in 
the changing political system. 


Northern Rhodesia 
Tackles Discrimination 


In its first annual public report to 
the Northern Rhodesia Government, a 
newly-established committee on race 
relations tells of progress in the re- 
moval of discriminatory practices. 

The Central Race Relations Ad- 
visory Conciliation Committee was 
established by the Legislative Council 
in January 1957 with the objective of 
promoting harmony between the races. 
In its report, the committee said that 
steady and progressive improvement 
has been made in the past few years 
“despite inflammatory speeches and 
ill-considered actions by extremists on 
both sides, which only tend to estrange 
the goodwill of liberal and responsible 
opinion of which there is an abun- 
dance.” 


A Survey of Race Relations 
in South Africa 1956-57 


Professor H. M. Robertson says: 


“Muriel Horrell’s annual surveys . . . 
are absolutely indisp ble to any- 
one who wishes to be au fait with 
South African developments. The range 
of information contained in them is 
astonishing; the reporting is clearly 
focused while maintaining admirable 
objectivity, and they are well docu- 
mented. Their value is out of all pro- 
portion to their low cost.” 


Price: $1.50 including postage from— 
SOUTH AFRICAN 

INSTITUTE OF RACE RELATIONS 
Box 97, Johannesburg 


Transition in Africa: 
Studies in Political Adaptation 


Edited by Gwendolen M. Carter 
and 
William O. Brown 
Four studies of political change in 


Ghana, Nigeria, The Federation of 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland, and Kenya. 


158 pages, $3.00 
Under auspices of Boston University 
African Studies Program 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY PRESS 
385 Commonwealth Avenue 


Boston 15, Massachusetts 
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NKRUMAH ARRIVES IN U.S. JULY 23 


GHANA'S Prime Minister Kwame Nkrumah, 
who bolstered his role as the leading spokes- 
man for African unity during his recent 
25,000 mile circuit of the seven independ- 
ent states represented at the April 1958 
Accra Conference, arrived in Washington July 
23 for an eight-day official visit on the 
invitation of President Eisenhower. It is 
the American-educated African's first visit 
to the U.S. since Ghana's independence, 

The personal visits Dr. Nkrumah made 
during June to the government heads of 
Ethiopia, the Sudan, Libya, Morocco, Tunisia, 
the United Arab Republic, and Liberia had 
several interrelated purposes. By visit- 
ing them all in a single month (in a char- 
tered BOAC plane), Prime Minister Nkrumah 
demonstrated that, even in so vast a con- 
tinent as Africa, modern transportation 
offers a means of unity. Moreover, he was 
anxious that the tentative beginnings of 
African unity forged at the Accra Confer- 
ence should be kept alive and strengthened, 
In each country he visited, the basic agen- 
da was the same: an agreement was reached 
on the exchange of Ambassadors; the local chief 
of-state was invited to visit Accra; Prime 
Minister Nkrumah was decorated with a high 
order of the host government; and extensive 
discussions were held on both Ghana's bilat- 
eral relations with the host country and 
ways of forging the all-African ties called 
for in the Accra resolutions. Another simi- 
larity among his seven stop-overs was the 
open enthusiasm of the crowds for the impres- 
sive hero of Ghana's bloodless revolution. 


In the course of his journey, Prime 
Minister Nkrumah made news headlines by: 


‘inviting dissident southern Sudanese 
leaders to visit Ghana to see fed- 
eralism at work; 

‘joining Tunisian President Habib 
Bourguiba in a pledge of "total 
support for Algeria"; 

echoosing a Cairo press conference 
to announce for the first time that 
he wants Ghana to be a republic with- 
in two years; 

*attending a Coptic Church with his 
Egyptian bride's parents in Cairo; 
‘affirming Ghana's neutralist position 
with a statement that "Ghana welcomes 
assistance from anywhere as long as 
no strings are attached. 


United Arab Republic President Gamal 
Abdul Nasser's lavish hospitality indicated 
the obvious importance that he attached to 
the Nkrumah visit. In a welcoming toast, 
Nasser described the Ghana Prime Minister as 
"an example of leadership for liberation- 
seeking Africa and all countries seeking self- 
determination." Summing up his talks with 
President Nasser, Dr. Nkrumah said: "The 
most important feature of my visit is the 
real personal friendship created between the 
two of us. We are in complete understanding." 


MALAN , WELENSKY , NKRUMAH TALK OF REPUBLICS 


WHILE GHANA Prime Minister Nkrumah and 
former South African Prime Minister D.F. Ma- 
lan both talked openly in recent weeks of the 
day when their countries would become repub- 
lics, Prime Minister Sir Roy Welensky of the 
Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland firmly 
rejected any break with the British Crown, 
"There is no political leader in this coun- 
try who would dare advocate, now or in the 
future, any separation from the British Crow! 
Sir Roy told a South African newspaper corre- 
spondent in an interview. Even if the Feder- 
ation fails to get Dominion status in 1960, 
it will not try to become a republic, the 
Prime Minister emphasized. Meanwhile, both 
Nkrumah and Dr. Malan made it clear that re- 
publican status would not mean a severance af 
links with the Commonwealth, but only with 
the symbol of the Crown, 


SUDAN EVENTUALLY CONFIRMS U.S. AID 


AFTER A WEEK-LONG debate that, at times, 
imperilled Prime Minister Abdullah Khalil's 
coalition government, the Sudanese House of 
Representatives on July 3 voted 104 - 57 
(with eight abstentions) to confirm the United 
States Economic and Technical Assistance 
Agreement. Although the opposition National 
Unionist Party's objections to the agreement 
had been anticipated, more serious obstacles 
to ratification arose within the government 
coalition itself. Unity was eventually re- 
stored after letters were exchanged between 
the Sudanese and U.S. governments defining 
more specifically the project to be assisted, 
These include roadbuilding, water drilling, 
agricultural research and technical education, 


POST-ELECTION DEVELOPMENTS IN RHODESIA 


ALMOST TWO MONTHS after it was completed, 
the controversial, closely-held report of the 
Urban African Affairs Commission was made pub- 
lic in Salisbury on July 3. The Dominion 
Party made the Commission's report a major is- 
sue in the recent Southern Rhodesian elec- 
tions, attacking its presumed substance in the 
strongest terms, Four prominent whites and 
Southern Rhodesia's only qualified African ai- 
vocate composed the commission, which made a 
number of recommendations designed to ease 
the situation of Africans working in predom- 
inantly white areas, These included a relax- 
ation of pass laws, the provision of accommo- 
dations for married Africans working in such 
urban areas, the establishment of a home loan 
fund for Africans, and other measures designed 
to increase the African's sense of dignity. 
The moderate African Daily News of Salisbury 
hailed the report as a "step in the right di- 
rection," but few observers thought the com- 
mission's recommendations would be implemented. 


THE LONDON TIMES correspondent in Dar-es- 
Salaam reports that negotiations are underway 
which may lead to the merger of the Tanganyi- 
ka African National Union and the United Tan- 

(Continuted on next page) 
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(Continued from preceeding page) 
ganyika Party. The UTP, conceived several 
years ago by the recently-retired Governor,Sir 
Edward Twining, as a tri-racial party, has 
about a thousand adherents. The TANU, led by 
Edinburgh-educated Julius Nyerere, has nearly 


200,000 African members, but has been moderate 


in its demands. Meanwhile, however, the Afri- 
can National Congress of Tanganyika -- led by 
Suberi M.M. Mtemvu, until recently closely as- 
sociated with Mr. Nyerere and TANU -- has 
stirred up the hitherto calm political waters 
of Tanganyika by issuing a manifesto calling 
for full self-government and the establishment 
of Tanganyika as a "purely African indigenous 
state." 


I.L.0. TO HAVE AFRICAN FIELD OFFICE 


THE ANNUAL MEETING of the International 
Labor Organization at Geneva in June voted to 
establish an African field office, to in- 
stitute an advisory committee on Africa, and 
to hold an African Regional Conference to con- 
sider purely African labor problems, Details 
have not yet been worked out, and neither the 
date nor the site of the Africa meeting set. 


U.S. DIPLOMATIC NOTES 


JOSEPH PALMER II, until recently Deputy 
Assistant Secretary of State for African Af- 
fairs, has been appointed Consul General to 
the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland.... 
John K. Emmerson, Counselor for Political Af- 
fairs in Paris until recently, has been as- 
signed to Lagos, Nigeria as Consul General. 


UN_ ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR AFRICA SETS OPENING 


A UNITED NATIONS Economic Commission for 
Africa has been setup with headquarters in 
Addis Ababa. The Commission will include re- 
presentatives of Egypt, Libya, the Sudan, 
Ethiopia, the Union of South Africa, Ghana, 
Liberia, Morocco, and Tunisia, as well as the 
European powers responsible for non self-gov- 
erning territories. The first inaugural ses- 
sion will be held in the Parliament Building 
in Addis on December 29, 1958. Mr. Phillip 
De Seynes, Under Secretary General for Eco- 
nomic Affairs of the United-Nations, visited 
Ethiopia in June to the the initial prepara- 
ations for the coming meeting. He told a 
press conference that the new commission will 
have a staff of 20 to 30 professionals in the 
beginning, ultimately totalling 100 or 150. 
The annual budget is expected to be between 
$1,000,000 - $1,500,000. The Imperial Ethio- 
pian Government will begin construction soon 
on a building to house the headquarters. 


CAIRO PROTESTS NEW SUDANESE NILE PROJECT 


THE UNITED ARAB REPUBLIC has protested 
the Sudan's July 1 diversion of the waters 
of the Nile River into a new irrigation pro- 
ject feeding the Gezira cotton-growing area. 
Cairo claims that the Sudanese action is a 
technical breach of the 1929 Nile Waters 
Agreement ,by which thetwo countries are re- 
quired to cooperate in exploiting the river. 
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SOUTH AFRICA TREASON TRIAL SET TO OPEN 


AUGUST 1 has been set as the date for the 
opening of the mass treason trial of 92 South 
Africans who oppose the government's racial 
segregation laws. They were arrested in 1956 
in a series of raids on groups described by 
the government as leftist and opposing apart- 
heid. All are accused of trying to set up a 
Communist state. Most of the defendants are 
Africans of the African National Congress, 
but some are liberal whites. 


GHANA INTRODUCES ITS NEW CURRENCY 


THE NEW GHANA national currency, pegged 
to the British pound and backed by sterling 
and gold, was introduced to the public on 
July 14. The coins, which include Two Shil- 
lings, Shillings, Sixpence, Threepence, One 
Penny, and a Halfpenny, bear the effigy in 
profile of Prime Minister Nkrumah, with the 
words above "Civitatis Ghaniensis Conditor" 
(Founder of the State of Ghana) and below, 
the words "Kwame Nkrumah." The reverse side 
of each coin carries the five-pointed star 
of Ghana. The notes will all carry a photo- 
graph of the Bank of Ghana. 


CONGO GOVERNOR GENERAL IS ELEVATED 


LEON A.M. PETILLON, Governor General of 
the Belgian Congo since 1951, has resigned 
his post to become Belgium's Minister of Col- 
onies. Since all legislation for Belgium's 
overseas territories takes the form of de- 
crees by the King, which must be contersigned 
by the Minister of Colonies, Petillion's new 
role in setting colonial policy is of key 
importance. The new Minister is 55 years old, 
a doctor of law, and has been with the Con- 
go administration since 1934. 


NIGERIAN POLITICAL SQUABBLES CONTINUE 


THE LOOMING constitutional conference 
scheduled for London in September has not 
inspired even superficial harmony within or 
among Nigeria's volatile political parties. 
Dr. Nnamdi Azikiwe, Prime Minister of the East- 
ern Region, has suppressed a revolt against 
his leadership by 31 members of his own par- 
ty, the National Council of Nigeria and the 
Cameroons, but he had to expel five of the 
dissident leaders to do it. Included among 
these are two federal ministers to be reck- 
oned with, Chief Kolawole Balogun, Federal 
Minister of Research and Information and the 
NCNC's only Yoruba leader, and Federal Minis- 
ter of Commerce and Industry K.0. Mbadiwe. 
Meanwhile, the Prime Minister of the Western 
Region, Chief Obafemi Awolowo, has declined 
to participate in a premiers' preparatory cm- 
ference in Lagos in protest against the terms 
under which the Northern Region is to get re- 
gional independence next year. He objects to 
the privileged position granted tribal lead- 
ers in the North, The London Economist pre- 
dicts that the "all-party government of unity" 
formed under Federal Prime Minister Abubakar 
Tafewa Balewa last year may not last until 
the September meeting. --Helen Kitchen 
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African Students Meet in Chicago 


By OKON E. IDEM 


EETING at Chicago Universi- 

ty’s International House last 
month for its 6th Annual Confer- 
ence, the All-African Student Un- 
ion of the Americas (AASUA) 
dedicated itself to ‘Pan-African 
solidarity” and voted its unanimous 
support for the decisions reached in 
Accra at the historic April meeting 
of\independent African states. 

Conference resolutions took note 
of the “significant and hopeful 
trends . . . towards this ideal of 
solidarity” evidenced by the confer- 
ences at Bandung, Bamako, Cairo, 
Accra and Tangier. As at Accra, 
French colonial policies and South 
African race policies came under 
strong attack. 

Attending the four-day Chicago 
conference were 75 accredited dele- 
gates representing AASUA chap- 
ters and regional student unions. 
Hundreds of other African students 
showed up at one or another of the 
conference programs. 

AASUA is an organization for all 
African students studying in the 
Americas. It was founded in 1953 at 
Howard University at a meeting 
sponsored by the Foundation for 
Youth and Student Affairs, a group 
seeking to promote closer relations 
among students on an international 
level. 

The following were among reso- 
lutions passed at last month’s meet- 
ing: 

e That AASUA condemn the con- 
tinuation of French colonial policies 
and their military occupation and 
atrocities in Algeria and strongly 
urge African Governments and peo- 
ples to meet their pledge to aid 
with all available means the AI- 
gerian people in their heroic fight 
for freedom; 

e That AASUA, realizing that 
French colonial policy is basically 
against any real independence of 
French colonies, as clearly stipu- 
lated by the Conference of Brazza- 
ville and Title VIII of the French 
Constitution, and aware that any 
French so-called ‘Union Francaise” 
is a euphemism for French colonial- 
ism, use all the constitutional means 
toward the liberation and independ- 
ence of French West Africa; 

e That AASUA, realizing the acute 
difficulties of African students from 
East, South West and South Africa 
in availing themselves of the oppor- 
tunities to study in this hemisphere, 
establish a standing committee that 


RELAXING BETWEEN SESSIONS ore, left to right, conference participants Mahmoud Halloway 
(Sierra Leone), Rufus Adegboye (Nigeria), Titus Apoeso (Nigeria), S. A. Sofola (Nigeria), 


and Van Richards (Liberia). 


will be authorized to exploit all the 
means, financial and otherwise, that 
will create facilities for these un- 
fortunate students to so pursue 
their studies in the Americas; 


e That AASUA condemn the apar- 
theid policies of the South African 
government through publications, 
correspondence and other articles 
deemed feasible; 


e That AASUA condemn the pro- 
posed testing of nuclear weapons in 
the Sahara; 


e That AASUA endorse the Ma- 
kerere College (Uganda) Student 
Guild on its December 10th Con- 
science Day resolution condemning 
the South African Government; 


e That AASUA endorse the Gen- 
eral Union of Algerian Students 
(UGEMA) and stand by its resolu- 
tion to hasten the regional unifica- 
tion of Africa and condemn the 
French for their repressive meas- 
ures against Algerian youth; 


e That AASUA note with apprecia- 
tion the continued relations between 
its Secretariat and the Coordinat- 
ing Secretariat of the International 


MR. IDEM is Director of Publicity for the 
All-African Student Union of the Americas. 
Born in Calabar, Eastern Nigeria, he came 
to the United States in 1953 and is a stu- 
dent of Public Administration at American 
University, Washington, D. C. 


Students Conference (COSEC) and 
the contribution of the latter toward 
the Pan-African Student Confer- 
ence in Uganda (July 1-7, 1958) ; 

e That AASUA note with satisfac- 
tion the improvements of its rela- 
tions with the Organization of Arab 
Students; 

e That AASUA send messages of 
congratulations to all independent 
African countries including Togo- 
land and that Prime Minister S. E. 
Olympio be made an honorary pa- 
tron of AASUA; 

e That AASUA, in order to foster 
mutual understanding between the 
American people and the African 
students and visitors in this coun- 
try, request the Federal and State 
governments plus the American peo- 
ple to reconsider their attitudes to- 
ward their African students and 
visitors; 

e That AASUA establish a machin- 
ery which would consider the politi- 
cal and economic integration of 
African countries whenever and 
wherever possible, undertake re- 
search to explore the feasibility of 
integration, and report its findings 
in occasional pamphlets. 

This year’s conference was 
opened with a welcome address by 
Dr. John P. Netherton, Dean of Stu- 
dents at the University of Chicago. 

(Continued on Next Page) 
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(Continued From Preceding Page) 


Seated in alphabetical order in the 
conference hall were 11 chapter 
delegations (more than at any other 
previous conference) representing 
California, Chicago, Cincinnati, Co- 
lumbus, Cornell, Iowa, Lincoln, New 
York, Washington, D. C., Wilber- 
force and Wisconsin chapters. Next 
in order were individual and fra- 
ternal delegates, the latter repre- 
senting Ethiopian and East African 
students’ unions. In the rear of the 
hall were specially invited observ- 
ers including members of the press, 
and uninvited visitors. 

The hall was draped with large 
flags of all independent African 
countries excepting that of the Un- 
ion of South Africa. Displayed con- 
spicuously at the corner of the ros- 
trum was the Star Spangled Banner 
of the U. S. Maps of Africa were 
also hung on the walls. Photographs 
of such important African digni- 
taries as Prime Minister Kwame 
Nkrumah of Ghana, President Tub- 
man of Liberia, Premier Nnamdi 
Azikiwe of Eastern Nigeria, plus 
those of AASUA members depicting 
various activities, were posted along 
the hallway of the lounge. 

Just before the end of the morn- 
ing session, good-will messages 
were heard from the observers pres- 
ent, among whom were the Ameri- 
can Friends Service Committee, the 
American Committee on Africa, 
the Organization of Arab Students, 
the Chicago House of Knowledge, 
the American Society for African 
Culture, the United Negro Improve- 
ment Association, and the First 
Friends of Ghana of Chicago. Mes- 
sages of greetings were also re- 
ceived from the Committee on 
Friendly Relations Among Foreign 
Students, the Organization of Arab 
Students, Chief the Hon. Kola 
Balogun, Federal Minister of Infor- 
mation of Nigeria, and the West 
Africa office of the African-Ameri- 
can Institute, Inc. 

The first afternoon session was 
devoted to executive officers and 
chapter reports. Luyimbazi Zake of 
Uganda was elected conference 
chairman and reports were given by 
Rashid Halloway, President; G. 
Brown-Peterside, Treasurer; E. U. 
Essien-Udom, Executive Secretary, 
and the writer. 

On June 20, the second plenary 
session resolved itself into seven 
committees: elections, credentials, 
cultural, Union operations, consti- 
tutional review, and political and 
external affairs. As soon as dele- 
gates were assigned to them, the 
committees went to work behind 
closed doors. 
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ELECTED to head AASUA for the coming 
year is Michael Olatunji from Nigeria, 
a public administration student at New 
York University. An expert drummer, Ola- 
tunji is scheduled to appear soon at Radio 
City Music Hall. 


Later the same day came one of 
the features of the conference, the 
keynote address by Dr. W. E. B. 
DuBois, founder of the Pan-African 
movement. Even before the lecturer 
got to his seat in Chicago Uni- 
versity’s Mandel Hall where the 
lecture was given, the room was 
packed with well over 500 persons. 

Introduced by AASUA’s Presi- 
dent, Dr. DuBois prefaced his ad- 
dress with a brief sketch of his life 


history and how he became dedi- . 


cated to a life crusade to prove 
Negro equality and to induce Ne- 
groes to demand it. 

Regarding the Pan-African Move- 
ment, Dr. DuBois expressed the 
hope that it would become interna- 
tional in scope, starting with Africa 
and spreading to Asia, the West 
Indies and all the Americas and 
“advocating freedom of thought and 
travel, abolition of poverty and 
curable disease; advocating democ- 
racy with discipline to insure public 
welfare, and above all peace and 
goodwill to all men.” 

On June 21, the committees 
worked late into the night, and came 
out with their resolutions, which 
were debated and passed in full 
plenary session. 

The conference then staged its 
tastiest highlight—the “Africa- 
rama”’ dance and ball at the Trianon 
Ballroom attended by over 1,000 
persons. Featured, to the delight of 
Americans attending, were African 
drumming virtuosos and dancers. 

On June 22nd, the concluding 
day, there was a banquet with Pro- 
fessor Melville Herskovits of North- 


western University, an eminent 
scholar on African affairs, as the 
main speaker. Also present at the 
banquet were W. H. Jones, Liberian 
Consul at Chicago, Etta Moten, the 
lecture recitalist, with her husand, 
Claude Barnett, Chief of Associated 
Negro Press, and other Chicago 
personalities. This was also the elec- 
tion day, and among those elected 
were these key officers: Michael B. 
Olatunji, President; E. U. Oton, 
Executive Secretary; Patrick Un- 
oogwu, Director of Publicity; and 
N. A. Asare, Treasurer. 

Movies from the African em- 
bassies were shown and African 
arts and crafts were on display at 
the Reynolds Club, University of 
Chicago, throughout the conference 
period. 

AASUA has now held six annual 
conferences, two at Howard Uni- 
versity, Washington, D. C.; and at 
Lincoln University, Pa.; New York 
City; Ohio State University, Colum- 
bus, Ohio; and the University of 
Chicago. Some of the chief aims of 
AASUA are: 


e to encourage closer cooperation 
among African students, 


e to promote better understanding 
between the peoples of Africa and 
the Americas, 


e to encourage African students to 
develop sound leadership. 


AASUA officials expressed their 
thanks to the Andrew Hamilton 
Fund of Philadelphia which has 
financed AASUA conferences and 
its various other programs for the 
past three years. 


Crossroads Africa 
(Continued From Page 4) 


said. “In going among the people of 
West Africa and living and working 
with them, all of you will be making a 
most valuable contribution to this 
future.” 


At the session, Rabbi Israel Mow- 
showitz, Associate Director of the 
Project, referred to The Innocent Am- 
bassadors by Philip Wylie, in which the 
author points out that many American 
tourists, innocently and unaware of 
the fact, actually are looked upon as 
America’s unofficial ambassadors. The 
mistakes that these tourists make in 
human relations may be innocent mis- 
takes, but harmful just the same. “We 
cannot afford to be innocent ambassa- 
dors,” the Rabbi said. “As we travel, 
study and work in West Africa, we 
will be looked upon as the official rep- 
resentatives of our country. It is a 
high privilege and a great responsi- 
bility. What we do and the manner in 
which we respond to the African scene 
can go a long way towards forging a 
bridge of understanding between the 
United States and West Africa.” 
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MADAME GULAMA 
... Lady Chief from Sierra Leone 


Visiting from.Sierra Leone is Mad- 
ame Ella Koble GULAMA, Paramount 
Chief of the Kaiyamba Chiefdom in 
the Moyamba District; member of: the 
Board, Fourah Bay College, and the 
only woman member of the Sierra 
Leone House of Representatives. 

Madame Gulama, who arrived in 
May under sponsorship of the Phelps- 
Stokes Fund, is continuing her study 
and observation tour of the U. S. 
under the auspices of the International 
Educational Exchange Service, Dept. 
of State. She was guest of honor at 
a reception given by the African- 
American Institute in Washington, 
June 27. Traveling with Madame Gu- 
lama is Madame Elizabeth Hatib, also 
from Sierra Leone. 


Another visitor from Sierra Leone: 
John KAREFA-SMART, Minister of 
Lands, Mines and Labour; member for 
Tonkolili in the House of Representa- 
tives. Mr. Karefa-Smart, who studied 
medicine in the U. S. and Canada, 
headed Sierre Leone’s delegation to 
the recent World Health Organization 
Assembly in Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


* * * 


Biala ADDY, of Ghana’s Ministry 
of Education, is visiting the U. S. on 
the first travel grant awarded by the 
African-American Institute. His trip 
is co-sponsored by the International 
Educational Exchange Service, Dept. 
of State. Mr. Addy is surveying U. S. 
colleges and universities and their po- 
tential role for prospective Ghanaian 
students. 

* * * 


Roger NONKEN, Belgian Congo, 
District Commissioner of Sangruru 
District, Kasai Province, is in the 
U. S. on a grant from the Belgian- 
American Foundation. His main inter- 
est while here: U. S. government ad- 
ministration. 


* * * 


The following are visiting the 
United States under the auspices of 
the International Educational Ex- 
change Service, Department of State, 
as participants of either the Leaders 
Program or Specialists Program: 
ETHIOPIA: AHADU Sabury, Editor 
of the Amharic section of L’Ethiopie 


VISITORS 


d’Aujourd’hui (Ethiopia Today), a 
weekly newspaper published by the 
Imperial Ethiopian Government Press 
and Information Dept.; interested in 
U. S. newspaper production and pro- 
motion, U. S. Government information 
programs, radio and television, and 
U. S. foreign policy as it affects 
Africa. 


GHANA: David ACQUAH, Asst. Di- 
rector, Dept. of Social Welfare and 
Community Development; interested 
in U. S. social welfare. 


Charles Odamtten EASMON, surgi- 
cal specialist in charge of the Korle 
Bu Hospital in Accra; interested in 
surgery in U. S. 


KENYA: Samson Nathan MWATHI, 
physician, district surgeon for the 
Red Cross, recipient of a U. N. World 
Health Organization fellowship to 
Wales, 1955-56; in U. S. to observe 
methods of surgery and medicine. Mr. 
Mwathi addressed the annual meeting 
of the American Association of Chest 
Physicians in San Francisco. 


LIBYA: Abd Es Salam BUSAIRI, 
Chief of Royal Diwan, Staff Assistant 
to the King, Director of the Secretar- 
iat; interested in aspects of U. S. 
government. 

Hussein Yousef MAZEK, Governor 
of the Province of Cyrenaica; inter- 
ested in aspects of U. S. government. 


NIGERIA: Ayo BELLO, Publicity Of- 
ficer, Northern Region Information 
Service; interested in public relations 
in the U. S 

Charles Olusoji MADARIKAN, 
Chief Registrar, Federal Supreme 
Court; interested in aspects of U. S. 
government. 

Mrs. Theodora 0. MANUWA, Prin- 
cipal of the Girls Modern Academy, 
Lagos; interested in the U. S. educa- 
tional system. 

Peter Chukwuma OSUGO, Sports 
Editor of the Daily Times; interested 
in journalism in the U. S. 


PORTUGAL: Victor PAIXAO, Direc- 
tor General, Overseas Education, Min- 
istry of Overseas Territories; inter- 
ested in the organization, objectives 
and procedures of American education 
on all levels, and in teacher-training 
for elementary and secondary school 
posts. 


RHODESIA: James Newton Mc- 
CLURG, Director-General of the Fed- 
eral Broadcasting Corporation; inter- 
ested in U. S. radio, television and 
journalism. 


SUDAN: A. H. Mohamed ABDEL 
HALIM, Mayor of Khartoum, Senior 
Physician, Ministry of Health and Di- 
rector, Khartoum Hospital; interested 
in medicine in the U. S. 

Ali Hassan ABDULLA, Director, 
Ministry of Local Government and 


VICTOR PAIXAO 


. Heads Portuguese Overseas 
Education 


Chairman of the Central Town Plan- 
ning Board; interested in aspects of 
U. S. government. 

Dr. Tigani El MAHI, Senior Psy- 
chiatrist, Ministry of Health; inter- 
ested in U. S. methods in psychiatry. 

El Mohamed S. MEKKAWI, Inspec- 
tor of Accounts, Ministry of Finance 
and Economics; in U. S. to observe 
accounting methods. 


UGANDA: Y. K. LULE, Minister of 
Rural Development; interested in the 
educational system and rural develop- 
ment projects in the U. S. 


Correction 


In the June issue, the organization 
“SABRA” was inadvertently called 
the South African Bureau of Race 
Relations. The correct name is South 
African Bureau of Racial Affairs. 


“Africa Special Report’ is published by the 
African-American Institute. a private, non-profit 
organization incorporated under the laws of 
the District of Columbia and devoted to estab- 
lishing closer bonds between the peoples of 
Africa and the United States. Other activities 
of the Institute include scholarship programs 
teacher placement in Africa, and a variety of 
lecture, information and visitor services. 


Board of Trustees 


President: Dr. Emory Ross, missionary and 
consultant on Africa. 

Vice-President: Ju 
mer United States Am 

Treasurer: Lansdell K. Christie, President of 
the Liberia Mining Company. 

Secretary: E. Ladd Thurston, Washington At- 
torney. 

Chairman, Executive Committee: Harold K. 
Hochschild, Honorary Chairman of the Board of 
the American Metal Climax iInc.; Chairman, 
Scholarship Committee: Alan Pifer, Executive As- 
sociate, Carnegie Corporation of New York; 
Chairman, Publications Committee: Dr. L. Gray 
Cowan, Columbia University; Etta Moten Barnett, 
lecture recitalist; Dr. Horace Mann Bond, President 
Honorarius, Lincoln University; Chester Bowles, 
former United States Ambassador to India; Dana 
> Creel, Director, Rockefeller Brothers Fund; John 

B. George, ex-officio; William Leo Hansberry, Pro- 
fessor of African History, Howard University; Dr. 
Edwin S. Munger, African Associate, American 
Universities Field Staff. 


Edward for- 
ssador to Liberia 


Executive Staff 
John B. George, E. Jefferson Murphy, 
Director, West African Office Livingston, 
Staff Associate; Raymond Staff Asso- 
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NEW STATION at Nakuru, center of the White 
Highlands of Kenya, is part of the railway 
improvement program which the World Bank 
helped to finance in East Africa. 
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